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There are three reas nyse has been so little reading 
of a humorous character in ‘Gh gels, First, education has 
nearly always meant a discipline in Eb laisse asant. Second, 
theories regarding the nat of humor have ‘fit~ humor 
beyond the pale of respectabilltf* ko far as the young” are con- 
cerned. Third, teachers have been afraid to introduce the 
spirit of humor into the s€ wce government is in danger 
when the governed develop the spi aughter. 

Little need be said concerning the firs™reason except to 
recognize that this theory has been an important element in 
shaping courses of study and methods of teaching in the past, 
and that even yet a good many persons believe that the best 
educational course is to find out what children do not like 
and give them a great deal of it. The second reason, that the 
theories of humor have put it beyond the pale of the respect- 
able, is very evident if we refer to these theories as advanced 
by various philosophers. Quintiliian condemned humor in 
these words: “A saying which causes laughter is usually 
based on false reasoning, has something in it that is low, and 
is never honorable to the subject of it. “A widely accepted 
theory of today bases humor in a feeling of superiority in the 
one who laughs. As to the third reason that teachers hesi- 
tate to introduce the spirit of humor into the school, one has 
but to recall the fact that most of his teachers resented the 
introduction of humor by the students and carefully avoided 
it on their own part. The teachers that the students laughed 
with rather than at stand out as pleasantly remembered friends 
and not as instructors. “Solemnity is always a foe to 
laughter, and tyrants and school teachers tremble at the man- 
ifestation of mirth, the surest indication that they are no 
longer taken seriously, and that their fall is at hand,” says 
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Stephen S. Colvin. It is true that a good many teachers 
have always called upon humor as their ally, but they have 
been in the minority. A new spirit of freedom has grown up 
in the modern school; while this new spirit has been growing, 
a new conception of humor has taken the place of the old. _ 

Under the spirit of this new conception, Kant added a third 
to Voltaire’s two greatest blessings of man. Voltaire said 
these blessings are hope and sleep, and Kant added humor. 
Who can say that the last is not the most blessed, for without 
it the other two would not remain with us long. Carlyle said 
that humor is not contempt; “its essence is love.” Sully, in | 
his “Essay on Laughter,” calls humor man’s best friend, and 
adds: “This new endowment, this last inspiration of the 
mortal by the God, is what we mean by Humor.” Max 
Eastman says that humor is a very indispensable little shock 
absorber. Again from Mr. Colvin: “The perception of 
humor is a sure indication of mental alertness. . ... The 
dull person and the merely emotional person are both incapa- 
ble of really experiencing the delicious sense of the ludicrous, 
because both are incapable of forming subtle and far reaching 
associations, on which the higher forms of humor so much 
depend.” Again: “The possession of humor means intellec- 
tual acumen and breadth, a sense of ethical value, and an 
exalted spirit.” 

Now that humor has taken its place among the honorable 
instincts, and now that we generally recognize that the per- 
ception of the humorous demands alertness, we may expect a 
new attitude toward humorous literature in school. There is 
such an attitude, but it is of so late development that the 
course of study has not yet been very much affected. Our 
courses of study have come to us out of the past. ‘Through 
respect for our forbears, who, after all, accomplished a great 
deal in education that was really worth while, and who 
formulated the courses of study, we hesitate to lay our hands 
too rashly upon these heritages of ours. My plea is that we 
recognize the value of humor in our elementary and secondary 
schools; that we introduce it incidentally wherever possible 
and proper; that we include humorous reading material as 
a definite part of the course in literature. 

Humor is in our school already ; I am only asking that it be 
introduced legitimately. When boys and girls giggle; when 
they play practical jokes on one another; when they pass 
notes; when they do the thousand and one things that set 
the teacher’s nerves on edge, they are introducing humor into 
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the curriculum in their own way. We try to repress this 
perfectly natural instinct; instead, we should direct it. To 
quote Mr. Colvin again: “To educate in humor is to fur- 
nish a liberal training; to humanize. The teacher can have 
no higher ideal than that of teaching his pupils to laugh 
aright; for he who laughs well laughs wisely, laughs magnan- 
imously, laughs highly. He who laughs well, has high knowl- 
edge, sympathy, and philosophical calm. The tittering 
school girl and the boisterous youth should be purged of 
their follies.’ How the fund of crude humor possessed by 
boys and girls may be directed and developed is one of the 
most important problems the teacher has to solve. If he 
solves it aright, he accomplishes at least two ends: he helps 
to settle the matter of discipline and he gives the children a 
training that will help them throughout life. As to. the 
matter of discipline, let us suppose a case, say, in an ele- 
mentary school. The weather is warm; the children would 
much prefer to be out of doors; not one of them would choose 
this particular form of work on this particular day. The 
pupils feel that the teacher is not their friend; if she were, 
she would not keep them inside and at work on such a day. 
Suppose the teacher has the class lay aside the regular work 
while she reads a funny story, a really funny story without a 
shadow of a moral. Every child in the room is her friend; 
she has relieved the tedium; she has given them all something 
pleasant to think about. Best of all, she has shown that she 
is human, and has established in the minds of the children 
an attitude toward herself and her profession that is of 
incalculable value in the process of education. 


Il. 


As to the second end accomplished by the teacher, that of 
helping to develop a sense of humor, the results are not so 
immediately evident, but are equally important. The crude 
instinct of humor in children may be educated. Then, to 
quote Mr. Colvin once more, “the higher types of humor 
which depend on sympathy must come in and take the place 
of these cruder instincts, and when this is accomplished, the 
true educational value of humor is seen. It becomes then 
as broadly humanizing as is morality, or art, or religion. It 
then takes its place among those forces which combat the mere 
animal tendencies of struggle and strife, of self-aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of others. No one can be both a humor- 
ist and an egotist in the same breath.” 
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The example given above shows how humor may be intro- 
duced incidentally to meet a particular need at a particular 
moment. More general needs may be met by introducing 
humor incidentally through various school activities. Many 
children are fascinated by the writing of nonsense rhymes 
and limericks; others love to draw funny pictures. Every 
teacher in the elementary school, in the middle and upper 
grades, has enough talent in her room to start a comic sup- 
plement. If she enters heartily into the project, she can 
direct the making of a better supplement than the children 
are in the habit of reading. Having created better pictures 
and better lines than they find in Mutt and Jeff, the chil- 
dren may conclude that Mutt and Jeff are not so funny after 
all. Children love to create, and, having created a fairly 
good product, they become exceedingly critical. For the 
upper grades and perhaps even for high school, Good English 
plays and stories, and Health and Safety-First plays furnish 
opportunities to make Mr. Slang, Mr. Bad English, Miss Bad | 
Health, and Careless Boy as ridiculous as possible. Good 
Health may play as many pranks on Bad Health as Mutt and 
Jeff ever played on each other. 

We complain of the art and morals and humor of the moy- 
ing picture and the vaudeville, but calling names gets us no- 
where. Those who make their money by providing amuse- 
ment for us realize that we will have amusement; they are 
our educators. When those who should educate us look upon 
the process of education as a very solemn affair, they drive 
us to seek amusement in illegitimate ways. They are not 
so wise as those who amuse us, for they think the sense of 
humor can be repressed. It may be dwarfed or distorted, but 
it cannot be repressed entirely. If we would have the chil- 
dren grow up critical of the forms of art that are presented 
to them to amuse them, we can do nothing better than set 
these children to work to create these forms for themselves. 

Besides the comic supplement as a phase of the project in 
humor, one might have a book of limericks. An excellent 
beginning would be to read some of Lear’s limericks, and 
compare their illustrations with those of the artist.. I can 
imagine with what delight the children would put their pic- 
tures of the old man with the fowls in his beard beside the 
picture the artist made. Having got their hand in, the chil- 
dren could go on, writing and illustrating their own limer- 
icks; some of the children writing and some making the 
drawings. They would be glad to leave such a book of lim- 
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ericks with the teacher to show to her next class, or they might 
give it to the children of a lower room. Meanwhile, the 
teacher would see the sense of humor in some members of her 

class begin to unfold; she would see in-others such an increase 
of discrimination as distinguishes between the coarse joke 
that provokes the horse laugh and the delicate bit of humor 
that starts an appreciative chuckle. 


SAT; 


Another phase of the project in humor provides an oppor- 
tunity for excellent oral composition. If the teacher sug- 
gests that the children bring in funny stories to read or tell 
to the class, she will be inundated. This exercise furnishes 
the very best method of training in discrimination. The 
teacher will soon find out whom she can trust to read or tell 
a story without first presenting it to her to pass upon. Such 
children will condemn any story that borders on the im- 
proper, and the criticisms of classmates will help to correct 
the taste of other children more effectively even than the 
teacher’s judgment. Many a person enjoys coarse fun in 
his manhood because he was without discretion in his boy- 
hood as to what is clean fun. 

Children of all ages did good service in encouraging the 
conservation of food and the sale of Liberty Bonds during 
the war. Some very excellent imitations of Mother Goose 
were composed in the primary grades. The child who paro- 
died Miss Muffet and produced the following could be con- 
gratulated on having done something really worth while. 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 
Eating biscuit and preserves ; 

Along came Hoover and began to reprove her; 
Now Miss Muffet conserves. 


There is nearly always, in every community, a movement 
of civic interest in progress that furnishes opportunity for 
parodies, limericks, and funny plays. By doing creative 
work in connection with these community affairs, the children 
are becoming better citizens through doing something for 
their community; besides, they are receiving a training in 
humor that will help them in future life. 

One form of creative work of humorous character, suited 
to high school, is parody of particular poems or styles of 
writing. An excellent example of this is “The Purple Cow 
Sequence, Diversions of the ReEcho Club,” in which Carolyn 
Wells imitates the four lines of Gelett Burgess: 
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I never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one. 


Miss Wells parodies the styles of Milton, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Gray, Riley, Tennyson, Browning, Keats, Rossetti, 
Aldrich, Poe, Longfellow, Swinburne, Dobson, Herford, Bun- 
ner, Kipling. Using this sort of work as a model, high 
school students will be glad to write in imitation of various 
poets. This attempt to imitate will lead to a closer study of 
style than many a high-school student would be otherwise in- 
terested in making. The ballad also furnishes models for 
this sort of work. The parody of the ballad by Arthur 
Guiterman, in the “Quest of the Riband,” is one of the best 
of its kind. Young people love this and will enjoy trying 
something like it. 

A parody does not need to make sport of that which it 
imitates. T'ake, for example, the parody called “Dr. Watts 
Improved.” 


How doth the little busy Flea 
Disturb each silent hour, 

And all night long, most wickedly, 
Our weary limbs devour. 


There are four stanzas in this vein. I feel that the writer 
in “Punch” who composed this parody was paying a compli- 
ment to Dr. Watts in imitating him. Neither is Southey’s 
“How the Water Comes down at Lodore” made the object of 
attack in “Punch” in the parody beginning 


How do the Cheap Trippers 
Come down to the shore? 


Reading the “Goblin Goose,” also from “Punch,” in imita- 
tion of Poe’s “Raven,” does not detract from my enjoyment 
of Poe’s poem, nor diminish one whit my admiration of the 
poet’s genius. Nor does reading the “Cannibal Flea,” by 
Tom Hood, Jr., make me enjoy any less the music of the 
original. This is the first stanza of Hood’s poem: 


It was many and many a year ago 
In a district called E. C., 

That a monster dwelt whom I came to know 
By the name of Cannibal Flea, 

And the brute was possessed by no other thought 
Than to live—and to live on me! 
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Phoebe Cary did not think of detracting from Longfellow’s 
fame when she wrote 


Tell us not in idle jingle, 
“Marriage is but an empty dream!” 
For the girl is dead that’s single, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Miss Cary wrote this poem for fun, not to make sport of 
Longfellow or of spinsterhood. 

Here is a plan that will lead to the reading of much mod- 
ern comedy by groups of high-school students, the objective 
being the composition and presentation of a play that imi- 
tates the style of a particular writer. One group may take 
_ Stuart Walker’s “Portmanteau Plays;” another, selections 

from Lady Gregory; a third, William Dean Howells’ farees; 
a fourth, some of Arnold Bennett’s comedies; a fifth, W. 8. 
Gilbert’s parodies. Each group being especially anxious to 
have its author taken as a model will give excellent construc- 
tive criticism of the plays read. Of course, the teacher must 
have an extensive knowledge of drama and must be a good 
reader. This plan of procedure affords opportunity for oral 
reading by the students, reading with a definite reason for its 
being well done. There is well grounded complaint from all 
sources that our young people are poor oral readers. Any 
school exercise that opens the eyes of the students to the 
necessity of reading well, the teachers will welcome. 

Having gone from the absurd position of a good many 
years ago, that only oral reading was necessary, to the equally 
absurd position assumed by some educators at present, that 
only silent reading is necesary, many of us have now come 
to the sane middle ground, that students should read well 
whether they read orally or silently. Not only must they 
get the thought themselves, but they must be able to give it 
to others who listen. They are not expected to do “elocu- 
tionary stunts,’ but to read aloud so that hearers get the 
thought easily and with pleasure. Dramatization from kin- 
dergarten through college is doing wonders along this line. 
The plan here outlined is good if for no other reason than 
that it encourages effective oral reading. 

LN 

I have spoken of bringing humorous material into the 
school work incidentally; now I wish to speak of including 
it as a prescribed part of the curriculum. So far as I know, 
this has not been done. It is true that there are a few 
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humorous selections in the readers for the grades, which the 
teachers omit or use, as they see fit. In the grades and in 
the high school some books are read that are humorous; not, 
however, because they are humorous, but because they are 
the work of such writers as students should know. The in- 
clusion of humor should be deliberate and systematic, and 
the design of such inclusion should be as well understood 
by teachers and administrators as in the case of serious prose 
and poetry. 

In selecting humorous literature for the schools, we should 
be guided by very definite principles. The humor must be 
clean’; it must appeal to those for whom it is intended; the 
style must be good. All will agree with these principles, in 
the abstract; in the concrete, there will be a difference of 
opinion. Which particular pieces of humor may be pro- 
nounced clean? Just which will appeal to boys and girls, to 
young men and women of high school age? Which will pass 
the test as to style? 

If one were asked to name the three greatest humorists 
of the world, doubtless he would say Rabelais, Cervantes, and 
Shakespeare. Shall we send our students to these for humor? 
All would say, without hesitation, that the children and the 
rank and file of the other students should not be sent to the 
first of these. Unfortunately, his writings are obscene, and 
the obscenity is so much a part of the warp and woof of the 
stories that expurgation is impossible. Besides, only the 
reader who understands all the circumstances under which 
Rabelais wrote can appreciate him. For two reasons, then, 
can none but the mature and the thoughtful go to the great 
French master of humor. How much of the other two, 
Cervantes and Shakespeare, can our young students read with 
profit? An appreciation of the humor of both of these de- 
mands a deeper and wider experience of life than most. stu- 
dents in the grades and high schools have had. The read- 
ing of any of Shakespeare’s plays is so difficult for children 
in the grades that much of the humor is lost in transit. 
Enjoyment of Cervantes means understanding of the time 
in which he lived and wrote. It is much easier for young 
people to appreciate chivalry than to understand the abuse 
to which it had come when Don Quixote, sent forth by 
Cervantes, dealt chivalry its death blow. I have never seen 
Cervantes read in school, but it seems to me it would go 
above the heads of even many high-school students. They 
could understand the words, but they would miss the spirit. 


See RECRNGISYLTEAPUEr "5 
aD 
Simple words may be cast in‘a difficult thought mold. 
Young people appreciate the tragedy of Shakespeare more 
keenly than they appreciate the humor. Take, for example, 
the porter scene in Macheth. They appreciate this if they 
see it acted, but there are allusions that present difficulties 
even to adults in reading. To struggle over humor in an 
attempt to understand it, is pitiful. Think of the tragedy 
of an annotated joke! : 

To go on with the second principle involved in the selec- 
tion of humorous material—it must appeal to those who 
read it, appeal as humor. That which strikes one age as 
humorous may strike another age as tragic. Shylock is a 
good example of this. The Elizabethans thought the Jew, 
leaving the court room after the rendering of the verdict by 
the most upright judge, was a comic figure. T’o many who 
see the play now, Shylock is more tragic at that moment 
than is Hamlet as he is borne out by the soldiers of Fortinbras. 
Again, that which was humorous in the judgment of our 
grandfathers may be deadly in its dullness for us. “The 
Festival of Wit, Being a Collection of Bon-Mots, Anecdotes, 
etc., of the Most Exalted Characters,” published in 1806, and 
sold by London booksellers, furnishes abundant proof that in 
a little more than a century taste in humor has changed very 
radically. Many of the stories are incomprehensible because 
their point depends upon local conditions of which we are 
ignorant. Of course, that is to be expected. Others, how- 
ever, are for us devoid of humor from their very nature; 
others are tragic, as will be seen from the following example: 
“Mr. L...., after a battle, found a grenadier sitting at the 
root of a tree, wrapped in a cloak, who very composediy said 
to him—‘Noble General, order these wounded men to be 
taken care of, as their lives may well be saved’. ‘Well, but. 
friend’, said the officer, ‘you have no thought about yourself’ ? 
The grenadier answered by drawing up his cloak, and show- 
ing both his thighs carried off in the middle.” 

In “The Comie Annual,” published in 1831, there is a 
conversation between two negroes. We have but to compare 
this with a conversation between two negroes in one of 
Octavus Roy Cohen’s Birmingham stories, or in one of the 
stories from a volume of E. K. Means’ Tickfall, Louisana, 
experiences, to see that the writer in 1831, failed to do jus- 
tice to the wit of the negro, or that the negro has developed 
much in the last ninety years. “The American Magazine of 
Wit,” 1808, contains stories as lacking in point and decency 
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as the two books mentioned above. The stories with a point 
are, most of them, such as cannot be told in polite society. 

About the style of humorous literature, our third principle 
of selection, we can say the same as about the style of other 
kinds of literature. Some is so compact with the universal 
element that it is as good in one century as in another. If 
cannot conceive that Mark Twain’s “Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court,” or “Tom Sawyer,” or “Huckleberry 
Finn,” will ever go out of style. We appreciate the humor 
of Aristophanes when we get the setting, but that requires a 
liberal education. I believe the swashbuckling of Falstaff will 
always be funny. In the case of Rabelais, there are the uni- 
versal elements, but the indecency repels the readers of our 
times. We have popular books that are not very decent, but 
our own brand of indecency fails to shock us as does that of 
Rabelais. 

Ae 

Perhaps of the three principles of selection mentioned 
above, the most difficult of application is the second, that the 
humorous material selected must appeal to those for whom it 
is intended. I see no way of proceeding except by the trial 
and error method, and that largely in the hands of the 
students themselves. I can best explain by referring to a 
plan that is now being tried in our observation school in St. 
Louis, connected with Harris Teachers College. I select 
pieces of humorous writing that seem suited to the grades, 
say from the third to the eighth. These are mimeographed 
and used by the teachers of reading in the different grades. 
The teachers compare notes as to the reaction of the children. 
We then will discard (the rest of the experiment is in the 
future) the selections that do not appeal to any grade, and 
put the others into the grades where the appeal is strongest. 
We expect in this way to build up a series of humorous read- 
ing books. Other schools in the city have asked to join in 
the experiment. As some of the schools have printing presses, 
we hope for something worth reporting by the end of next 
year. We shall encourage the older children to attempt 
projects the objective of which is the composition of material 
to be included in the volume for the younger children. You 
see we are “putting it up to” the students. 

This plan can, I think, be adapted to the high school, with 
the students doing the work under the guidance of the teacher. 
The teacher can point to the sources of humor the world has 
considered best, and, keeping in mind the three principles 
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suggested, can say to his students: “Help me to select from 
these sources what you really enjoy.” If this policy is 
pursued, teachers will find themselves, after a while, in pos- 
session of a body of material that will appeal to the majority 
of their students. But the quest must not stop here. In fact, 
we need not fear that we shall ever reach the end. Each class 
will be interested in leaving a body of humorous literature 
for the classes that come after, the two sources of this 
material being what the students have chosen from their 
reading and what they have written. Those who come after, 
if wisely directed, will accept what they like, reject what they 
do not like, and add what they find elsewhere that pleases 
them. This body of material, then, will always be in process 
of building and unbuilding; and by so much as the students: 
share in these processes, by so much will they enjoy the 
reading. 

If the theory here propounded be sound, no committee of 
teachers or administrators can ever make out a definite course 
of study in humor; they can set apart so much time to be 
given to a project in humor, but they must not prescribe 
material and plans of procedure. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Professor Hopkins’ recent report on the Labor and Cost of 
English Teaching is ready for distribution. Members of our 


Association may secure this free of cost by sending a request 
to Mr. A. B. De Mille, Winthrop Highlands, Massachusetts. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES AND OF EDUCATION 


July 2-August 11, 1923 


Two courses in The Teaching of English, to be given by 
Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of English, 
Harvard University, and Hditor of the Hducational Department 
of the Atlantic Monthly Press. Mr. Thomas, the editor of this 
Leaflet is the author of “The Teaching of Hnglish in the Secondary 
School,’ Houghton Mifflin Company, and is widely known for his 
work as a teacher and supervisor in Newton, Massachusetts, and 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other courses for superintendents, secondary-school teachers 
and principals, elementary-school teachers and principals, teachers 
of French, mathematics, Americanization workers, vocational coun- 
selors, special-class teachers. Courses in educational psychology, 
educational measurement, vocational education, rehabilitation, the 
junior high school. 

Summer School courses in Education may be counted by quali- 
fied students toward the degree of Master of Education. 


For information address 


The Secretary of the Summer School 
19 University Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


